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THE ABOUR PARTY | REQUIRES AN 
~ ORGANISING ASSISTANT FOR THE LIVER- 
Pp OL AREA. Application forms and conditions 

app ntment are obtainable from the National 
‘Agent, The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
quare, London, S.W.1. Application forms must 
be ‘returned to. the National Agent not later than 
8th November. 1958. 


KEIGHLEY C.L.P. invites: applications: for the post 
of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appointment will 
be in consultation with the National Executive 
ommittee. Salary and conditions in accordance 
ith the National Agreement. Application forms 
n be obtained from the Secretary, Keighley C.L.P., 
iredale Buildings, North Street, Keighley, Yorks., 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
6th December, 1958. 


CLAPHAM C.L.P. invites applications for the post 

of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appointment to . : 

be made in consultation with the National Executive % . 

Committee. Salary according to age, ability and 

experience within the terms and conditions of the 

_ National Agreement. Application forms may be 

obtained from Councillor B. F. L.- White, 27 

~ Clapham Park Road, London, §.W.4, to whom they 

ie Sao be returned not later than 21st November, 
~ 1958. * 

_ . BUCKINGHAM C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Assistant Agent. The appointment 
will be made in consultation. with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Buckingham is a marginal 

rural constituency of considerable promise, and 
presents fine opportunities for a keen applicant. 

- Application forms can be obtained from Mr. B. 
hes Bamard, Labour Hall, Newport Road, New 

Sy al Bradwell, Wolverton, Bucks., to whom they should 

f be returned not later’ than 22nd November, 1958. 


LINCOLN C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in accor- 
dance with the National Agreement. The appoint- 
ment to be made in consultation with thé National 
Executive Committee, Application forms can be 
sa _ obtained from the National Agent, Transport House, 
NE othe! Smith Square, London, §.W.1, to whom they should 
hai ee not later than Monday, 24th November, 
9 
SOUTH EAST DERBYSHIRE C.L.P. _ invites 
“applications for the post of full-time Secretary / 
' Agent. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
the National Agreement. The appointment to be 
made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Forms of application can be obtained 
from Mr. J. E. Maxwell, The Labour Hall, 
Lawrence Street, Long Eaton, Notts., to whom 
they should be returned not later than Saturday, 
29th November, 1958. 
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EFORE the General Election 
breaks, the political parties will 
engage in a last minute push. Already 
the Tories have in hand a high- 
powered publicity campaign, directed 
to arousing enthusiasm in apathetic 
Tory breasts and winning new sup- 
porters wherever they may be, and the 
Labour campaign is to be launched 
this month. 

The Labour Party’s purpose is to get 
its policy known and understood by 
the electors and to bring electoral 
organisation in the constituencies to 
the highest point of efficiency. 

Much thought has been devoted to 
the preparation of publicity material, 
and Labour Party members should be 
well satisfied with the result. But the 
best publicity is useless unless it is put 
into the hands of those who will read 
it. That is where the rank and file come 
into the picture. 

The leaflets and other publications 
will reach those for whom they are 
intended only if local Labour parties 
mobilise their members for the widest 
and most effective distribution. This not 
only means doorstep work : in the fac- 
tory, the club, or over the garden fence, 
Labour men and women must use 
every opportunity to put Labour’s case. 

As a first step, each Constituency 
Labour Party should call an aggregate 
meeting of its delegates and members 
so that they may be briefed on the 
essentials of the Party’s policy, and 
the briefing should be undertaken by 
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Prelude to Victory 


the Member of Parliament or the 
candidate. 

This should be followed quickly by 
another aggregate meeting at which the 
details of the campaign can be planned. 
There must be a big sale of the main 
policy document, and, despite the 
attraction of television, there are still 
many serious-minded people who will 
wish to read what the Labour Party 
proposes to do, if this is presented in 
an attractive way. A ready market 
will be found among those who are 
listed as ‘doubtful’ in the canvass 
records. ; 


Nor must Labour supporters be 
neglected. They should receive regu- 
larly the leaflets which will be pub- 
lished, outlining in simple terms the 
various points of the Party’s policy. 

New members must be recruited and 
serious efforts made to draw as many as 
possible into active work. The main 
drive for recruits will be in March and 
will be the climax of the campaign. 

The publicity campaign must not be 
permitted to interfere with the systematic 
work, which has been going on for some 
time, to provide adequate electoral 
records. The aim for the’ next three 
months should be: (1) up-to-date records 
held centrally, showing sufficient promises 
to win the seat, allowing for at least 25 
per cent failure of promises to material- 
ise as votes; (2) an efficient electoral 
system established in each part of the 
constituency; (3) sufficient trained workers 
to operate it; (4) the registration as postal 
voters of at least 500 known supporters. 
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What can be done at onc 
Alderman Wheeldon acted as agent at several Parliamentary elections before he 


became M.P. for Small Heath. Here he draws upon his experience in describing the 
preparations that can be made quite early for fighting a General Election. 


FOR all who have been designated 
as Election Agents for the next 
General Election, there is no better 
maxim than ‘Do it Now!’ Whether 
the election comes this year or next, 
the maxim still holds good. 

That hectic final period immediately 
prior to polling day can be a night- 
mare of waiting jobs and racked 
nerves unless you have planned wisely 
beforehand. Quiet, unhurried reflec- 
tion now will save a lot of head- 
scratching and worried thoughts later 


on. 

Think first of the many jobs you can 
start on immediately. The items I 
mention are not exhaustive; others will 
occur to you that arise from some 
peculiar local circumstance. 

Draft those circulars you will need. 
For example, as soon as the date of 
polling is announced, you will need to 
despatch an appeal to all your mem- 
bers. Write it now, leaving only the 
date and perhaps the place.of report, 
to be filled in before duplicating or 
printing. 

Many constituencies already have 
their envelopes. Writing may be an 
easy or a difficult job according to the 
number of workers you have. But 
T’ve seen more than one instance where 
the Post Office was ready to collect 
before the envelopes were written. 


PREPARELENVELOPES 


If you have rubber street stamps, as 
some have, or wax stencils that can 
easily be produced and used on an 
addressing machine, why not get this 
part of the job done now? Or, if you 
have no stamps, the addresses can be 
written, leaving the name of the 
elector and the polling number, etc., to 
be inserted later. 

For this purpose, and for others as 
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well, you will need to know how many 
houses there are in each street; give 
each Register to some member and get 
the job done now. Decide also 
whether you intend to have an election 
address for every elector or one per 
family. You will be ready then with 
a precise requisition for the printer, 
and no doubt save waste, also. 

And have you considered what is to 
go in your ‘free delivery’? The election 
address, almost certainly, but what, if 
anything, else? Cost will obviously 
temper your decision, but where 
workers are severely limited, the 
advantages of the free delivery should 
not be lost sight of. 


ELECTION ADDRESS 


The layout and size of the election 
address are also items for early con- 
sideration. Don’t wait until your 
candidate hands you his manuscript 
and then lamely ask, “How shall we 
have it printed?” 

Probably you intend to use foolscap 
envelopes. If so, cut some paper to 
15 in. x 8} in. (your printer will supply 
you for a few pence). Folded twice 
you will then have eight panels each 
8} in. x 33 in. for your copy. If you 
want something smaller, cut to 114 in. 
x 8} in.—which will give you six panels 
of 8} in. x 33 in. Decide the size of 
the block you intend to use and try to 
lay out an attractive frontpiece. Then 
rough out some copy for the various 
panels after leaving, say, three panels 
for your candidate’s personal address. 
Don’t say: “Something may happen to 
compel a change later on.” Yes, it 
may. But it’s a 90 per cent chance 
that your present layout will serve 
effectively with little or no change. 

If you have a copy of the Party’s 
Soldiers of Lead, you will find plenty 
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. + ideas. Or perhaps your Sibneaich has 
‘arr’s How to Plan Print, an excellent 
‘small book on printing and layout. 

_ There’s also your leaflets to lay out. 
No doubt when the time comes you 
will order supplies of some put out by 
Transport House on topical issues. 
But you may want some on a local 
topic; you will probably need some to 
_ advertise your public meetings. 


F ATTRACTIVE LAYOUT 


__ Here again, try to design an attrac- 
tive layout. Keep your words as few 
as possible; if you decide on one meet- 
-ing—one leaflet, Demy 16mo (5% in. x 

43 in.) is quite large enough. If you 
_ advertise two or three meetings on, the 
_ same leaflet—Crown 8vo (73 in. x 5 in.) 

is suitable. Consider whether to use 
the back of the leaflet. 

A 150-word statement embodying a 
striking declaration of your candidate, 

or a damaging admission by his oppo- 
nent, or a pithy paragraph about rents, 
education, etc., might all be earmarked 
now without much fear of their 
‘dating’. 

Mention of public meetings reminds 
me: have you fixed yours yet? Yes, 
I’m quite serious. It’s a fairly safe bet 
that polling day will be on a Thursday. 
So work backwards and make pencilled 
entries on the timetable mentioned 
below. One or more _ eve-of-poll 
meetings on the Wednesday; perhaps 
one on the previous Sunday, and so on. 


STRATEGIC POINTS 


Decide upon the strategic points to 
be covered, note down the most suit- 
able school or hall and calculate the 
number of leaflets you will require or 
the type of Press advertising you will 
insert. Don’t overlook your open-air 
or factory-gate meetings. 

Do you know where your central 
committee room and your polling day 
committee rooms are to be? Examine 
your constituency map (have you got 
one yet?) and plot your requirements 
carefully. Avoid that last-minute 
scurry about Nomination Papers by 
typing out from the Register as many 
supporters’ names as you think you 
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willeroquirerseEhe additional. details 
can be added later. 


Have you compiled a provisional 
list of key workers and the jobs to 
which you will assign them? There’s 
the printer, too. It’s just as well to 
have an early word with him and to 
make sure of your place in the queue. 
Remember, the best printer is usually 
the busiest printer at election times. 


I take for granted that you will give 
early consideration to finance; both 
the raising of it and its allocation 
between ‘the various items of 
expenditure. 


PREPARE TIMETABLE ~ 


Finally, may I suggest that you com- 
pile a timetable of the jobs to be done 
during the intensive period of activity 
prior to polling day. Four weeks will 
usually be sufficient. You may use an 
exercise book. Much better, I think, is 
to rule out, calendar-wise, a sheet of 
banet not less than Crown size (20 in. x 

5 in.). Pinned to your office wall it will 
teeiliests quick and easy reference; each 
day’s jobs will be seen at a glance. 


Here are some of the items you can 
insert in the appropriate days; your local 
needs will suggest others. 


First appeal to members—Open Bank 
account—Order stationery—Printing of 
meeting leaflets—First literature delivery 
—Delivery of leaflets for public meeting 
—Complete Nomination Papers—Bank re 
candidate’s deposit—Election address to 
printers — Collect free Registers — 
Nomination Day — Collect mail-bags — 
Envelopes to Postmaster — Booking of 
P.D. committee rooms—Insurance of cars 
—Decide counting agents—Reminders to 
chairman and speaker for each meeting— 
J.P. re declarations of secrecy—Instruc- 
tions to P.D. messengers—Reminder to 
car lenders re P.D. requirements — 
Warning letters to committee room clerks 
re P.D. cars. See timetable form on 
page 206. 


Maybe you are tackling an Election 
Agent’s job for the first time. It’s a hard 
and responsible job. But with careful 
thought and planning, you'll come out on 
top. Good luck to you. And once 
again: “Do it Now!” 


W. E. WHEELDON 
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THURSDAY 
7th MAY 


Polling Day 


‘Saling-up System for Rural Area 


READ with interest the article in the 
October Labour Organiser on a polling- 


day system for the ‘alphabetical register’ 


a ee ee 


and I would like to commend the wall 


‘sheet devised by Wilfred Young. 


I think, however, that using the canvass 


cards is, to say the least, a bit unhandy. 
Some readers will remember the system 


that I explained in the Labour Organiser 
in 1953, known as the ‘Sevenoaks System’. 


The “Sevenoaks System’ has now been 
used in ten constituencies in the Southern 
region, and in several Parliamentary by- 
elections. Used in conjunction with the 
wall sheet devised by Mr. Young, it is 
capable of being used by anyone without 
previous experience. 


Briefly the machinery is as follows: 


Individual canvass cards are written up 


from the alphabetical electoral register. 


These cards must then be sorted into 


walking order and it is useful to have 
someone with local knowledge to do this. 
However, even if there is no local con- 
tact, a methodical person can _ put 
together the cards for all the residents of 
the High Street, of Railway Road, etc. 
Later, the canvassers can put these cards 
into strict walking order. 


CANVASS CARDS 


With individual canvass cards in walk- 
ing order, the canvass is carried out. 
After the canvass, armed with the can- 
vass records, one can then prepare the 
‘Sevenoaks. System’. On a piece of 4” 
hardboard, size 48” x 24”, envelopes are 
pasted in rows of 50 down the board. The 
envelopes are 33” X 34” pay envelopes, 
and they are pasted to overlap, the top of 
each envelope being placed 2” below the 
one above. The board takes ten rows of 
envelopes (with a 3” space between rows) 
making a total of 500 envelopes to a 
board. 

A supply of cards, size 34” xX 4”, white 
on the face and coloured on the back, is 
needed. For each ‘promise’ shown on the 
individual canvass cards, which are still 
in walking order, a card is typed showing 
on the white side the surname, other 
names, and address of the elector. These 
cards are inserted in the envelopes—still 
in walking order—down the rows. There 
is now a board, easily transportable, 
which may be propped up on anyone’s 
sideboard, having, in walking order, the 


details of every Labour supporter in the 
village. 

Some form of cross reference has 
always to be used with an alphabetical 
electoral register for canvassing and 
knocking up. In the case of the ‘Seven- 
oaks System’ the envelopes on the board 
are numbered 1 to 500, or alternatively, 
the numbers are marked on the board at 
the side of each envelope. Each card of 
a Labour supporter now has a Labour 
Party reference number. 

You then take your wall sheet and it is 
advisable to use the type devised by Wilf 
Young. Against the poll numbers of 
Labour supporters, on the wall sheet is 
marked the Labour Party reference 
number from the board. Thus any 
number on the wall sheet bearing a 
written number against it is known to be 
that of a Labour promise. 

On polling day, when the numbers.come 
in from the polling station, the member, 
working on the wall sheet crosses through 
the printed poll number and calls over to 
his partner, working on the. board, the 
Labour Party reference number. As the 
worker on the board hears the reference 
number he takes the card out of its 
envelope, turns it round and re-inserts it 
with the blank coloured side showing. 
Later, for knocking up, a Street List is 
written from the cards which are still 
not turned round. 

Although there is a fair amount of work 
involved in preparing the system, the 
board and the cards can be used for 
every election. The typed cards bear no 
poll number, so that as long as the elector 
stays on the register, his card needs no 
further attention. When new Labour 
‘promises’ come on to the register, cards 
can be typed for them and inserted in the 
envelopes in their correct order, the other 
cards being moved into following 
envelopes to make room for them. In 
the same way, Labour ‘promises’ coming 
off the register will have the typed cards 
removed and the other cards closed up. 

A new wall sheet has to be cross 
referenced for each election, but a board 
of 430 has been done in three hours. Two 
people working together can, of course, 
do the job much more quickly. 

The complete cost of material for one 
board is 16s., excluding labour and paste. 


R. Knowles 
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ELECTRONICS — AID TO VOTING 


by Frank Shepherd = 


AUSTAIR COOKE opened his 
‘Letter from America’ by con- 
trasting his visit to the British General 
Election in 1955 with the expected 
ballyhoo of the pending Presidential 
election. , 

He referred to the vast consumption 
of electrons for propaganda purposes; 
“at every street corner, through the 
tangle of bunting, comes the distorted 
voices of opposing Presidential candi- 
dates”. 

We first heard about the Thing from 
C. F. Rhodes who, in the Labour 
Organiser for April 1956, described the 
Visual Control System which he had 
invented. 

“It’s electronic,” said the Editor, 
“much has happened since the spring 
of 1956. Go and see it!” 


Election Victories 


Electronic—that’s the word. Elijah 
and Ezekiel and Mother Shipton 
prophesied many wonderful things to 
come, but who would dare prophesy 
electronic election victories? 

The morning after the Alistair 
Cooke broadcast I visited Cliff and 
Molly Rhodes at their Warlingham 
home. Nothing is less exciting than 
a journey on a 408 bus from East 
Croydon to Hamsey Green. Nothing 
looks less like ‘Inventor’s Corner’ than 
26 Crewes Avenue. 

A few cars bumped through the mud 
of the unadopted road; Molly was 
boiling bacon on the kitchen hob and 
all was respectable domestic peace, 
except — Cliff had rigged the living 
room like a committee room. 

Then I saw The Thing—since when 
I have felt like the prophets Elijah and 
Ezekiel and old Mother Shipton rolled 
into one. Actually, the Editor had 
made a mistake. He shouldn’t have 
sent me—he should have sent the 
science correspondent. 

Alistair Cooke explained that even 
with the Yankee ballyhoo and elect- 
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ronics, only 50 per cent of those 
entitled to vote for the President take 
the trouble to poll.. The ward of 
Warlingham East is not noted for its 
great Labour vote neither is it noted 
for its large Labour Party membership, 
in fact the total individual membership 
of the Labour Party for Warlingham 
East Ward is 12, of whom 12 are active 
workers. Warlingham East, I should 
explain, forms a small part of the 
rather snooty East Surrey constituency. 

If you have only 12 members to your 
ward party, you haven’t many to spare 
when you fight an election. But. 
whereas, according to Alistair Cooke, 
only 50 per cent of the electorate vote 
for the President, 64 per cent voted 
recently when the councillors who 
represent Warlingham East were 
elected. 

I suppose that like many good things 
that have come into being, necessity 
was the mother of invention. If there 
are only 12 members, it’s a fair bet that 
one will be sick on polling day, leaving 
two to operate the committee room 
and nine to knock up or drive cars, at 
some period during the hours of poll. 

How can I describe the Thing? It 
is like a cash register produced in 
technicolour. There are four panels 
in brilliant red, blue, yellow and 
orange, with little slots like money 
boxes. Above is one small electric 
switch and four panels on which 
appear changing numbers as the elec- 
tion proceeds. 


Polling Rate 


On the desk near the machine is 
spread out a chart of the speed of 
polling during every hour of the. pre- 
vious election, together with the 
estimated rate of polling required to 
give a Labour victory at the current 
election. 

The colours need little explanation. 
Red for Labour —blue for Tory — 
yellow for doubtful—and orange for 
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iberal, if a candidate can be found 
ifter the Liberal Assembly. It’s all 
yperated on a 110 H.T. battery, but 
why should I reveal to the world the 
workings of Warlingham’s secret 
‘weapon? As Cliff Rhodes said, “We 
haven't finished yet, not by a long 
chalk, and one day we will be control- 
ling the Thing by short wave messages 
from the gate of the Polling Station!” 
- It’s largely a question of electronic 
counters, the kind the G.P.O. used to use 
for calculating the number of local calls 
made by a subscriber. They can be 
‘bought at disposal stores for a very small 
outlay. 

A board is used in conjunction with 
the Thing. There are different coloured 


eyeleted tabs on which the number 
appears of every voter after the canvass, 
so that on the board the number and 
political allegiance of every elector is 


shown. Even the tabs have colours 
which are ‘easy on the eye’, therefore the 
Labour tabs are not red but very pale 
pink. 

Only two people are allowed in the 
committee room, Molly and Cliff Rhodes. 
They and their small team of knockers- 
up’, who are in the streets, work until 
every pink tab has been cleared from the 
board. Hour by hour, with the aid of 
the Thing, they know just where Labour 
is lagging behind and can deploy their 
forces accordingly. Chris Mayhew has 
been known to break the rule, and pop 


his head round the corner to ask, “‘How 
are we doing, chums?” 

» Elm Road is divided into two sections. 
On the board there were 14 Labour 
promises in one section. At the close of 
poll, 13 had voted, and this is typical of 
a efficient knocking up in Warlingham 

ast. 

Within five minutes of the close of poll, 
the Thing has told Cliff and Molly Rhodes 
not only the result of the election, but — 
who voted and who did not vote, and at 
the next election those who did not vote 
may have a very pointed letter about the 
sacredness of promises to Labour 
canvassers. 

It is a pity the science correspondent 
wasn’t sent to write this story. It may 
be that with the goodwill of Cliff and 
Molly Rhodes, we may be able to exhibit 
the Thing at an Election Workers’ 
School? 


‘Cas’ Retires 


festa is a widely held belief that the 
Labour Party is divided between the 
rank-and-file workers in the constituencies 
and the affiliated trade unionists. The 
Labour Organiser on many occasions has 
attempted to show how untenable this 
view iS. 

Further evidence is provided in the 
person of Mr. R. W. Casasola, who retired 
from the Labour Party National Execu- 
tive Committee at the Scarborough Con- 
ference. 

‘Cas’, as he is affectionately -known 
throughout the Labour movement, joined 
the Iron Founders’ union in 1912. When 
he returned from the first World War, he 
became busily engaged in political work 
and was known throughout Lancashire 
and Cheshire as an effective propagandist 
for the Independent Labour Party and a 
lecturer at Labour college classes. 

In 1935, he was constituency Labour 
Party candidate at Stalybridge and Hyde, 
and in 1945 was constituency Labour Party 
candidate at Stockport. He became a 
union sponsored candidate at Moss-side 
in 1950 and again at Blackburn West in 
1951. 

Though he became President of the 
Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers 
and sat on the Labour Party National 
Executive as a trade union member, his 
record of active service as a rank-and-file 
Socialist will take some beating. 
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(THERE has been a Communist Party 

in Britain for nearly 40 years. | It 
survived in its first days the resignation 
or expulsion of the most colourful of 
its personalities, including Robert 
Williams, secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, Ellen Wilkinson, 
later to become a Labour Minister, 
and William Mellor, editor of the 
Daily Herald under both the T.U.C. 
and Odhams. 

The many twists and turns in the 
‘party line’ as dictated by Moscow, the 
series of trials which wiped out the 
Bolshevik old guard, the Nazi-Soviet 
pact, which made the second World 
War inevitable, Kruschev’s revelations 
of Stalin’s megalomania at the 20th 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. and, most 
recently, the crushing of the Hungarian 
revolution, in their turn brought dis- 
illusionment to thousands who had 
devoted themselves to the cause. 

But, despite it all, the party has per- 
sisted, and though the number of ex- 
communists is many times bigger than 
the number of communists, there has 
developed within the party-a hard core 
of experienced and disciplined revolu- 
tionaries, most of whom claim more 
than twenty years’ membership. 


No History 


Strangely enough, until now there 
has been no comprehensive history of 
the British Communist Party. <A short 
history, written in the 30’s by one of 
the party’s founders and early leaders, 
Tom Bell, after being subject to fierce 
official criticism was withdrawn from 
circulation. Henry Pelling’s new book, 
The British Communist Party,* is sub- 
titled ‘A historical profile’, but it is 
much more than that. The author has 
had to rely on the published material 
and the recollections of ex-members, 
but nevertheless he presents a con- 
vincing account of the party’s growth 
from an old-style sectarian socialist 
propaganda body into a modern Com- 
munist Party. 


The small success of the British com- 
munists over the years and the party’s 
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present weakness caused by the deser- 
tion of hundreds of members: during 
recent months should not obscure the 
fact that the real test of a Communist 
Party is in a revolutionary situation, 
and Britain has not yet faced such a 
situation. 


In many European countries the 
Communist Party was formed by 
splitting existing Social Democratic 
Parties, and in France the majority of 
the Socialist Party went over to the 
Communist International. In Britain, 
the Communist Party was formed by 
amalgamating a number of small 
socialist parties, which were out of the 
main stream of the Labour Move- 
ment’s political development. The 
initial steps were taken by the British 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Labour 
Party. 

The B.S.P. was a slightly expanded 
form of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, which had been formed in the 1880's. 
The S.D.F. had carried on a vigorous 
socialist agitation at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and had had a considerable influence 
on the ‘New Unionism’. It propagated a 
crude version of Marxist theories and, 
though it joined the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee at the beginning, it soon 
withdrew to follow a rigid sectarian line 
which caused its influence to decline. Its 
change of name, and its reaffiliation to 
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‘cept to follow in politics, as 
y of Great Britain since its 
y of the Labour Party. The 
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the Labour Party in 1916 made little 
difference to its character or its fortunes. 


it 


Clyde Craftsmen 


The Socialist Labour Party was an 
early breakaway from the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, and had its main 
strength among the shipbuilding and 
engineering craftsmen of the Clyde. It drew 
its inspiration from the peculiar brand of 
Marxism preached by Daniel De Leon, 

_ leader of the American Socialist Labour 
Party. Though it believed in the necessity 
for political agitation, its main emphasis 
was on industrial action and the estab- 
lishment of the One Big Union as the 
means of introducing socialism with 
workers’ control over the means of pro- 
duction. 

The Socialist Labour Party Executive 
Committee turned down its own negotia- 
tors, but the negotiations with the B:S.P. 
continued and the majority of the best 
known S.L.P, leaders took part in the 
conference, in London, in July 1920, 
which established the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. 

The Communist International, formed 
in Moscow in 1919, drew up statutes and 
theses, the acceptance of which were made 
a condition of membership. These in- 
cluded the revolutionary overthrow of the 
capitalist state, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat during the transition from 
capitalism to communism, with soviets of 
workers, peasants and soldiers as the 
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governmental form of the new proletarian 
state. 

Lenin’s ‘State and Revolution’ and 
other works of the Bolshevik leaders, 
drawing a sharp distinction between com- 
munist theory and practice and that of 
social democracy, had been published in 
England, and had influenced other groups 
besides the B.S.P. and the S.L.P., includ- 
ing the Workers’ Socialist Federation, 
which was mainly an East London propa- 
gandist organisation headed by Sylvia 
Pankhurst, the Shop Stewards’ Movement, 
which had been very powerful during the 
closing stages of the war, the South Wales 
Socialist Society and the left wing of the 
Independent Labour Party. 


Formal Unification 


The second conference, held in Leeds, 
in January 1921, completed the formal 
unification of most of these revolutionary 
elements, but almost immediately rifts 
began to appear over such issues as 
Parliamentary action, affiliation to the 
Labour Party and the. Leninist principle 
of democratic centralism. 

In the new Communist Party there was 
a strong syndicalist trend opposed to 
Parliamentary action and many, having 
accepted the necessity of armed revolu- 
tion, could not see the point of applying 
for affiliation to the reformist Labour 
Party, The views of those favouring both 
Parliamentary action and affiliation to the 
Labour Party prevailed, though some of 
the dissentients drifted away. Sylvia 
Pankhurst was unwilling to accept demo- 
cratic centralism and refused to bring her 
weekly paper, “The Workers’ -Dread- 
nought’, under the control of the Execu- 
tive Committee—she left the party. 


Chief Activities 


The chief activities of the branches of 
socialist organisations had been the hold- 
ing of regular propaganda meetings on 
established sites, at which socialist pam- 
phlets and journals were sold, the 
occasional fighting of local and Parlia- 
mentary elections and the running of 
social activities to raise funds. Not all 
members joined in these activities and 
where party premises were maintained, 
especially if they were clubs, the 
activitists formed only a small proportion 
of the total membership. 

At first the new party followed the 

(Continued on page 218) 
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VOTED THOUGH 


Most of us have experienced the 
wrath of someone who wishes to 
vote at an election only to find that he 
cannot do so as his name is not entered 
in the register of electors. 

We are sorry. We know it is shock- 
ing. Yes, it is downright carelessness 
on the part of the Electoral Registra- 
tion Officer, but there it is. We com- 
miserate with the unfortunate person 
and say (quite knowledgeably, of 
course) that once the register is pub- 
lished it is a statutory document and 
no additions, deletions or alterations 
are permitted. 

It was doubtless by applying the 
argument that if one cannot vote if he 
is not on the register, one can vote if 
he is, that has led a thirteen-year-old 
schoolboy into difficulties. 

In the recent elections a lad found 
he was aregistered elector and attended 
his appropriate polling station and 
asked for a ballot paper. The presid- 
ing officer was somewhat taken aback 
at the request of the schoolboy, but, 
after consultation, a ballot paper was 
issued. | 

Arising from enquiries that were 
made, it is reported that the lad, on 
finding his name on the register, went 
to the polling station with the intention 
of complaining. At the polling station, 
however, he met someone who ex- 
pressed the view that if the lad’s name 
was on the list, he was entitled to vote 
—and vote he did. 

* 


In this case there were subsequent 
Police Court proceedings, and the per- 
son who told the boy that he was 
entitled to vote was charged with pro- 
curing the boy to vote at the local 
government elections. 

Apparently, he had expressed the 
same opinion to the Chief Presiding 
Officer. The Chief Presiding Officer 
said, in court, that he had in mind in 
advising that the boy should vote that 
the register was conclusive as to the 
tight of a person to vote. 


A fine of £1, with £5 Ss. Scat was | 
imposed and the Chairman of th 
Magistrates remarked that this was no’ 
the type of case where anny 
deliberately commit election offences. 

The person who had given the wrong 
advice was not a candidate in the 
elections and throughout no reference 
to candidates, or political parties, had 
been made. 


: 


* 


While it remains true that unless one 
is entered in the register, a vote can- 
not be cast, it is also a fact that, 
although one may be registered as an 
elector, it is illegal to vote unless quali- 
fied to do so. 

Section 2 of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1949, lays down that 
persons entitled to vote at a local 
government election shall be those 
having a resident or non-resident vote 
and who are on the qualifying date 
(10th October) and the date of the poll 
of full age and not subject to any legal 
incapacity to vote. 

Sub-section 48(1) (a) of the Act, 
which deals with voting offences, reads 
as follows: 

A person shall be guilty of an offence 

. if he votes in person or by post, 
whether as an elector or as proxy, or 
applies to be treated as an absent 
voter or to vote by post as proxy, at 

a parliamentary or local government 

election, knowing that he is subject 

to a legal incapacity to vote. 


Sub-section 5 of the same Section 
relates to others who may be involved, 
as follows: 


A person shall be guilty of an offence 
if he knowingly induces or procures 
some other person to do an act which 
is, or but for that other person’s want 
of knowledge would be, an offence 
in that other person under the follow- 
ing sub-sections of this Section. 


It is interesting to note that a person 
who is not of full age on the qualifying 
date and therefore not entitled to vote. 
cannot be excluded from voting if 
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entered in the register. Section 39(4) 
01 the 1949 Act reads as follows: 
oA person registered as a_parlia- 
__ mentary or local government elector 
__..- Shall not be excluded from voting 
__ on the ground that he is not a British 
_ subject or a citizen of the Republic 
_ of Ireland, or is not of full age or is 
__ otherwise subject to any legal incapa- 
4 city to vote . .. but this provision 
_ shall not prevent the rejection of the 
__vote on a scrutiny or affect his 
_+ liability to any penalty for voting. 
There have been instances where 
Very young infants have presented 
themselves at the polling station, with 
their parents. Usually, the presiding 
Officer points out the penalties that can 
arise from voting while disqualified 
and also warns the parents of their 
responsibility and liability under the 
law. Such a warning is usually 
sufficient to dampen any enthusiasm on 
the part of such a registered elector. 


Len Sims 


YBirmingham’s 
| Two Year 
Campaign __ 


IRMINGHAM has thirteen con- 

stituencies and thirty-eight wards. 
Of the thirteen Members of Parlia- 
ment, Labour has nine. 

Early in 1957 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Borough Labour Party, 
being conscious that there was a need 
to stimulate interest in politics and for 
development work in the wards and 
constituencies, worked out a long-term 
plan to cover a two years’ period, The 
first stage has been completed, and we 
are now on the early part of the 
second. During the first stage, empha- 
sis was on organisation and member- 
ship, and during the second stage the 
emphasis was on the marked register. 

The party agreed to employ four 


full-time canvassers for this work. 
Four married women, all with a wide 
experience of party work, and having 
no family ties, formed the team. They 
have worked about twenty-five hours a 
week. The Borough Party organisers 
joined the team, which was transported 
in the Borough Party car and the 
Borough Party loudspeaker van. 

To find out how best we could use 
the team in each constituency, in the 
summer of 1957, a conference was held 
with ward and constituency officers, 
Members of Parliament, councillors, 
and prospective candidates in attend- 
ance. It was agreed that the team 
should work one week in each con- 
stituency. 

Although the emphasis was on mem- ~ 
bership, it was left to the constituencies 
to say exactly how the team should be 
employed. In one constituency, the 
team worked in all three wards making 
members; in another it worked the 
whole week in the weakest ward on 
membership; in yet another it concen- 
trated on re-establishing contact with 
existing members, building up the 
collecting machinery and so on. Where 
new members were made, collectors 
were found to cover them. Those who 
said they were willing to work for the 
party in some way, Were put in touch 
with the ward committees. 


Free Literature 


The team worked in the afternoons and 
evenings, and on Sunday mornings. In 
each constituency the Member of Parlia- 
ment, or prospective candidate, was with 
them all the time and held many open- 
air meetings, met electors, and did general 
propaganda work. The Borough Party 
produced a four-page broadsheet, entitled 
‘Breach of Promise’, and over 100,000 of 
these were distributed. These, together 
with membership forms, postal vote 
forms, etc., were supplied free of charge 
to the constituencies. 

Over the thirteen weeks of this stage of 
the campaign the team put in about 4,000 
hours work, made over 20,000 calls and 
enrolled 2,076 members. It will be realised 
that making members takes time and to 
call on an average of twenty houses an 
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hour is good going. We used a member- 
ship form, which had a tear-off slip as a 
receipt for the first month’s subscription, 
and the team collected £70, which was 
passed on to the wards. 

More was done than making a couple 
of thousand members and enrolling a few 
dozen collectors. The effort gave spirit 
to the voluntary workers, and it gave 
encouragement to Party supporters living 
in areas rarely touched by ward activities. 

So successful was this first stage of the 
campaign that all the Members of Parlia- 
ment and the constituency officers were 
eager to continue with the next stage. 

Now we have the start of stage two, 
once again with the borough and con- 
stituencies working in close conjunction 
—the Marked Register Drive is on! 

This year, each constituency is having 
a printed personal message from the 
Member of Parliament, or prospective 


candidate. The Borough Party is age 
financing the literature. The Members of 
Parliament and prospective candidates are 
doing propaganda. Large areas are being 
canvassed and much valuable information 
is being collected. Postal vote and 
removal records are being collated and 
passed back to the constituencies. 3 

This work is quicker than membership 
recruitment and on an average the team 
is covering 1,000 electors each day. Most 
of the ‘outs’ found in the afternoons are 
contacted in the evenings. 

When the team leaves a ward cr con- 
stituency the work does not stop. The 
local members are carrying on with the 
job. By starting this type of campaign im 
the late summer we have been able to set 
a pace that will be kept up in the con- 
stituencies through the autumn and winter. 


Pat Jolly 


Boost Literature Sales 


O the National Executive has had to 
complain that their most brilliant 
publication, Socialist Digest, is not 
selling as expected or deserved, and 
may even have to discontinue publica- 
tion. 

If we lose the Digest it will be to the 
lasting disgrace of our local parties and 
agents throughout the country. To 
those of us who fifty and more years 
ago stuffed daily our pockets with the 
ill-produced pamphlets of that time 
(but sold them and made Socialists) the 
lack of literature selling enterprise to- 
day comes as a revelation. 

True, fifty years ago we had great 
and good selling weapons—the penny 
edition of Merrie England; Snowden’s 
The Christ that is to be; Glyde’s 
Liberal and Tory Hypocrisy; Milk and 
Postage Stamps; several Fabian sellers, 
etc. But we saw to it that the public 
saw what we had to sell: we pushed 
and we sold. Yes, and in so doing we 
built up the movement that refuses to 
carry on and sell the vigorous and well- 


written output of the up-to-date depart: 
ment that now publishes the stuff! 

And in all this one might remember! 
that in those days we had not the 
public of a welfare state. A penny was 
a penny then—’twas often at least hal 
the price of the family’s dinner. Anc 
I know that. 

Rising in the land are moans tha 
public meetings are played out—ever 
the exercise of night canvassing mus 
go; all because of the ‘telly’. Les 
meetings, less canvassing, scant litera 
ture selling—how do local organisa 
tions propose to contribute their shar 
to a victory at the coming election‘ 
Dithering in the tents will cut no ice 


My Charge 

My charge that literature selling i 
not being taken seriously by man 
local parties is not made without ; 
strong foundation of fact. My ow 
adult offspring is numerous and noy 
widespread. I have tested them as t 
how they have been touched b 
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Labour tee de ari and especially 
literature over the last four years. 
Of those employed most are what 
uld now be classed as middle-class; 
and I have long maintained that for 
years Labour has been receding in 
popularity and influence among this 
class—a growing class, too, vis-a-vis 
the fact that the working classes, on 
whom we rely for victory, are lessen- 
ing. I have discovered the reason. 
My question has been: ‘To what extent 
has the Labour Party found you out and 


PREEPPPPAPPEPEPIEPPPPPLPPL® 


HERBERT DRINKWATER, author of this 
article, is 82 years old. He was a national 
organiser of the Labour Party, secretary of 
the Agent’s union, and founder and editor 
of the ‘Labour Organiser’ for many years. 
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influenced you in the last few years?’ 
With the exception of two, one who was 
a Labour councillor, and another who 
was treasurer of the Labour Club at his 
University, the whole boiling denied 
receiving a single scrap of Labour litera- 
ture (except through me), or being 
approached in any way by Labour during 
the last four years. 

And yet the net was widespread, for 
those questioned included an M.A. 
Language Grammar school mistress, a 
B.Sc. Maths. mistress, a University Head 
of Department, two scientists (B.B.C. and 
L.C.I. staffs), three staff officers in 
industry, a municipal officer and a medi- 
cal student. 

The whole of them confessed to seeing 
plenty of Tory, or at any rate capitalistic, 
propaganda, but no Labour. And not one 
had had a Labour leaflet or pamphlet 
offered them for years. 


Same Story 


In addition to the above family testi- 
mony, I have had much the same story 
from casual acquaintances, friends from 
other towns, travellers, and others I have 
met. 

I am firmly convinced that the selling 
and distribution of literature is grossly 
neglected by the bulk of local parties, and 
that even the local Executives are grossly 
ignorant of Labour’s own policy state- 
ments, let alone the mass of finely pro- 
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duced and powerful leaflets that are from 
time to time available. 

What can be done about this matter ? 

In the first place, surely no apologist 
for less and less meetings or canvassing 
will suggest that the reading public has 
become less. On the contrary, I believe 
that the mass of thinking people would 
read and welcome the statement of 
Labour’s case as put forward in our many 
publications and distributive literature. 
Despite the daily dope of the Press, deep 
doubts have. invaded the public ‘mind. 
Our literature can resolve them. It’s just 
up to us. 

I think we need a great national effort 
to arouse the Movement to its missed 
opportunities. Perhaps increased sales 
pressure should follow up Morgan 
Phillips’ circulars announcing the issues. 
Regional pressure, too, could be applied 
and returns more frequently asked for 
regarding the sale or distribution of this 
or that item. 

Above all, the Movement must WAKE 
UP. Literature is the most powerful aid 
to getting that educated electorate that 
alone could order and maintain the build- 
ing of Socialism, and, as one problem 
solved solves another, we might regain 
our lost ground among the educated and 
the ‘middle classes’. 


SAA 
_ CANDIDATES | 


HE following were endorsed as pros- 
pective Parliamentary candidates 
by -the National Executive Committee 
recently : 


Liverpool, Garston. Mr. B. Crookes 
Liverpool, Wavertree Mrs. M. Aspin 


x 
WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURE 


Il 


High Peak . Mr. I. R. Million 
Exeter : . Mr. J. Sparrow 
East Walthamstow . Mr. J. Dixon 
Aldershot ... . Mr. W. J. Epps 
Eastleigh Mr. J. Haire 
Morecambe & j 

Lonsdale Mr. R. S. Stokes 
Finchley _... ... Mr. L. J. Cuming 
Taunton ... Mr, G. Allen 
Haltemprice Mr. G. L. Green 


Glasgow, Hillhead . Mr.R. McLaughlan 
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LABOUR APPOINTS ORGANISER 


HE 14th Annual Conference of the 

Labour Party opened in the City of 
Glasgow in January 1914. Councillor 
Tom Fox presided. f 

For the first time since the formation 
of the Labour Party it was not possible 
to give an accurate figure of the total 
membership. This was owing to ballots 
taking place under the Trade Union Act 
of 1913. It was with great pleasure that 
the National Executive Committee re- 
ported that so far no ballot of any 
affiliated organisation had resulted in 
opposition to political action. 

Consideration had been given to the 
effect of the Trade Union Act on the 
Party’s constitution. No amendment was 
necessary beyond the interpretation of 
the clause relating to the affiliation fees 
of trade unions and socialist societies. The 
' Executive recommended Conference to 
agree to an addition to the effect that 
membership of a trade union for the 
purpose of Clause VII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution should be those members 
contributing to the political fund of the 
union established under the Trade Union 
Act, 1913. 

The scheme for subsidising organisa- 
tions where full-time agents were engaged 
was developing satisfactorily. Sixteen 
organisations had received grants during 
the year totalling £448 14s. 3d. This 
sum seems ridiculous in these days, but it 
was the principle behind the grants 
which was important. 


Building Organisation 


The previous year, Conference had 
debated a resolution, moved by the New- 
ton Constituency Labour Party, calling 
upon the National Executive Committee 
to draw up, and bring into operation, a 
scheme for the engagement of organisers 
who would devote their time, under the 
direction of the National Agent, to build- 
ing up organisation throughout the 
country. 

Walter Ayles, of the I.L.P., supported 
this resolution on the grounds that the 
task the National Agent had to accom- 
plish, was far greater than that to which 
he had been appointed. 

There was opposition to the proposal 
on the grounds of expense and the desir- 
ability of local folk doing their own jobs. 
Arthur Henderson gave powerful support 


x 
as 
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to the resolution, pointing out that ducint 
the 12 months he had been at Head Office 
it had been obvious that Arthur Peters 
was carrying a tremendous burden. 
Furthermore, Henderson did not think 
that it was in the best interests of the 
Labour Party that the National Agent 
should be away from Head Office over 
long periods. He emphasised the im- 
portance of giving assistance to untrained 
voluntary workers in the constituencies 
who felt isolated and wanted help in 
establishing organisation. » 
Scheme Presented 

The 1913 Conference finally had agreed 
to the National Executive Committee 
being empowered to draw up a scheme 
for the employment of national organisers 
to be presented to the 1914 Conference. 

The Conference now agreed to a recom- 
mendation that, as an initial experiment, 
two full-time party organisers should be 
appointed. The chief qualifications for 
the job were organising ability, coupled 
with propagandist power. The organisers 
were to break new ground, develop latent 
support and establish organisation where 
none existed. A tall order! 

It was estimated that the cost per 
organiser would be £265 per year, includ- 
ing salary, travelling expenses, board and 
lodgings, and Head Office incidental 
expenses. 

In March, 1914, the National Executive 
Committee appointed Mr. W. Holmes, 
formerly of Norwich, and Mr. S. Higen- 
bottam, formerly of Liverpool. Their 
work was interrupted by the outbreak of 
war in 1914, but in the spring of 1915 
both organisers resumed organising activi- 
ties. Mr. Holmes was responsible for 
the constituencies in Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northumberland and South Wales, while 
Mr. Higenbottam looked after constituen- 
cies in the Yorkshire and the Midland 
areas. 

Despite further opposition from Tom 
Shaw, of the United Textile Factory 
Workers, Conference agreed to the estab- 
lishment of the Scottish Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Labour Party, and approved its 
constitution, the composition of its 
Executive Committee, the responsibilities 
of its organising secretary and the finan- 
cial obligations of the National Executive 
Committee. 

The previous year’s Conference had 
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pee rescniatives from the United Board of 
e Co-operative Union, and the Parlia- 
Bnentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress to discuss the possibility of joint 
action. 

_ A meeting held in May, 1913, had: 
actually recommended the setting up of a 
permanent Joint Committee, co-operation; 
between the three sections in propaganda 
activities, and an exchange of fraternal 

elegates at annual conferences. 

However, the Annual Conference of the 
‘Co-operative movement, held at Aber- 
deen in May, 1913, carried a resolution to 
the effect that, while it approved con- 
ccerted actions with trade unions and other 
‘bodies, it could not sanction union with 
‘the Labour Party. The resolution went on 
to instruct the central board to maintain 
neutrality of the movement in respect to 
party politics. 

In view of this resolution the United 
Board of the Co-operative Union deferred 
the whole question until after the next 
Co-operative Congress. 


S. E. BARKER 


New Agents 


pPHe following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 


MRS. TILLETT to North Dorset. 
Winifred Tillett has been a member of the 
‘Party in the New Forest and Gravesend 
constituencies over a period of 12 years. 
She has been a local party officer for 
more than 8 years and for the past year 
has been the full-time membership officer 
at Gravesend. 


MR. S. W. BROWN to Wood Green. 
Sidney Brown, 39 years of age, has been 
a member of the Party for 44 years. 
Since July 1957, he has been secretary of 
the Cambridgeshire C.L.P. At the 1955 
General Election he acted as an area 
organiser in the Cambridgeshire constitu- 
ency. 

MR. R. J. PERRY to North Somerset. 
For the past 18 months Raymond Perry 
has been assistant agent at Bath. He has 
assisted, full-time, in several Parliament- 
ary by-elections in the West Country dur- 


ing this period. Aged 31, he has been a 
member of the Party for 11 years. 


MR. M. FARRINGTON to East Herts. 
This new agency has been filled by a new 
entrant into the agency service. Mark 
Farrington is 22 years of age and has 
been a member of the Party, at Luton, 
for 5 years. 


MR. S. A. REW to Acton. A former 
hospital administrator, Sydney Rew, from 
Bishops Lydear in the Taunton con- 
stituency, is 48 years of age. He has been 
a member of the Party over a period of 
33 years, interrupted by a regular service 
engagement in the R:A.F. 


MR. D. J. J. ROBERTSON to Rush- 
cliffe. For the past 24 years David 
Robertson has been a full-time agent at 
Belper. A member of the Party for 9 
years he has acted as a sub-agent at the 
past three General Elections and also he 
has assisted at various by-elections in the 
East Midlands since 1955 


MR. F. WILLIAMS tto_ Bolton 
Borough. Aged 45, Fred Williams has 
been Organising Assistant for the Liver- 
pool area for 2 years. For 10 years, 
1945 to 1955, he was full-time agent at 
Birkenhead. At Bolton he will act as 
secretary-agent to the Borough, and to 
the East and the West parties. 


New Edition 


CONDUCT 
OF 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS 


(Fourth Edition) 
Price 7/- post free 


This new edition has been extensively 
revised following the 1950 and 1951 
General Elections. It is up-to-date, in- 
cluding recent changes in R.P. Regulations, 
the Electoral Registers Act, 1953, etc. 


THE LABOUR PARTY, TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE - - - S.W.I 
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(Continued from page 211) 


- traditional linés, but on instructions from 


the Communist International a deter- 
mined effort was made to ‘Bolshevise the 
party. A commission, consisting of 
Palme Dutt, Harry Pollitt and H. W. 
Inkpin, reported to a special conference 
held in Battersea in October 1922. The 
conference adopted the commission’s 
report, which provided for central direc- 
tion of the party by a few leading mem- 
bers available for continuous work. These 
members were to form a Central Commit- 
tee, which was to be divided into a 
political bureau and an _ organising 
bureau. 

Direction and control would be exer- 
cised by the Central Committee through 
District and Local Committees. All 
members were expected to be active and 
to belong to their respective fractions and 
nuclei. A fraction was a group of mem- 
bers working to a common policy within 
some other body, such as a trades coun- 
cil, and a nucleus was a group of 
members working in the same factory, or 
living in the same area. 


New Style 


The party’s weekly, ‘The Communist’, 
like the B.S.P.’s ‘Call’ and-the S.L.P.’s 
‘Socialist’ before it, was filled with articles 
expressing views on current events, but 
contained little news. It was now decided 
to publish a new type of paper which 
would reflect the day to day struggles of 
the workers and which, it was hoped, 
would be filled with letters from the 
workshops and factories. 


The re-organisation did not suit many 
of the old-style free and easy revolution- 
ists and membership shrank to less than 
3,000. It is doubtful if the party would 
have survived, but for the substantial 
financial assistance which came from 
abroad to enable a large staff for such 
a small party to be employed, and to 
publish the ‘Workers Weekly’. 


The party’s approaches to the Labour 
Party for affiliation met with constant 
rebuffs. At the beginning, communists 
could be individual members of the 
Labour Party and could serve as delegates 
to the Labour Party from affiliated 
organisations. The fractional activities of 
the communists within the Labour Party 
resulted first in the banning of com- 
munists as individual members, and at the 
Labour Party Conference in 1925 the ban 


was extended to communists serving a 
delegates. 

In the General Election of 1922 J. T. 
Walton Newbold and S. Saklatvala, who- 
were party members, were returned to 
Parliament. Both Newbold and Saklat- 
vala had been members of the I.L.P. 
before the formation of the Communist 
Party, and Newbold had fought Mother- 
well as a Labour candidate in 1918. He 
won this seat in 1922 as a communist, 
and held it until he was defeated in the 
General Election of the following year. 


Won Battersea 


Saklatvala won Battersea North as a 
Labour candidate in 1922. He, too, lost 
his seat the following year, when he 
again fought as a Labour candidate, but 
regained it in 1924 when he fought openly 
as a communist, and held it for five years 
afterwards. 

Though they fought many Parliament- 
ary elections, the communists had little 
success. After Saklatvala was defeated, 
there was no communist in the House of 
Commons until William Gallacher won 
West Fife in 1935. He was joined in 
1945 by Phil Piratin, who had won Mile 
End. Both were defeated later, and the 
Communist Party is again without Par- 
liamentary representation. The party had 
only little more success in local govern- 
ment elections. 

Barred from the Labour Party, the 
communists turned to the trade unions, 
where their fractional organisation’ gave 
them great advantage and where some 
notable successes were achieved. Though 
the Labour Party naturally objected to 
being supported by them ‘as the rope 
supports a hanging man’, the communists 
persisted in the ‘United Front’ tactic. 


Innocents Clubs 


‘Innocents Clubs’ of all kinds were 
started which the Labour Party in due 
course proscribed. On its list there are 
no fewer than 62 communist controlled 
organisations which have been proscribed 
over the years, and others continue to 
spring up. These bodies have the dual 
purpose of propagating some aspect of 
communist policy and of entangling well- 
meaning people in activity leading them 
into party membership. 

By 1929 there was a sharp change of 
line, following an analysis by Comintern 
experts of political and economic: pros- 
pects, which forecast a new period of 
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orkers, miners and seamen. Arthur 


é rship, the party fell into line. 
There followed sterile years during 
h membership fell to little more than 
uple of thousands. The rise of Hitler 
the Spanish Civil War caused another 
ch of policy. The communists now 
gan to search for allies wherever they 
‘ould find them. The British Communist 
rty formed a ‘United Front’ with the 
.P. and Sir Stafford Cripps’s Socialist 
‘League, and then went on to form a 
ypular Front’ of all who were opposed 
to fascism. This policy paid off, and on 
‘the. ‘outbreak of the war party member- 
ship had grown to 17,000. s 


Heroic Resistance 


—" (After 1942 the British Tore 
were able to exploit the warm feelings 
aroused by the heroic resistance of the 
Russian people to the invading German 
armies, and at one time the party mem- 
bership reached a_ record vie of 
56,000.) 

~ Communist theory had always attracted 
a number of intellectuals, and many of 
the new recruits just before. and during 
the war came from intellectual and pro- 
fessional circles, and included university 
feachers, writers, artists, technicians, 
businessmen, scientists, medical men and 
lawyers. The party became so strong 
among undergraduates that at the begin- 
ning of the war it captured the Student 
Labour Federation, which the Labour 
Party then disaffiliated. 

It is not enough to put down this sup- 
port from middle class people to the 
appeal of the Communists’ self-assumed 
tole as the chief opponents of fascism. 
Until the very eve of Hitler’s conquest of 
power, communists saw social democracy 
as the chief enemy, and the disastrous 
consequences of such a policy, especially 
in Germany, were there for all who could 
read the record. 

Similarly, the monstrous Moscow 
Trials, as well as the many disclosures 


. 3 ; 
ene un ous among the gar-— 


led the opposition to this change. 
ut after a shake up of the top — 


‘More Colourful _ Sia 


proletariat. SU oraees 


Undoubtedly, the adherence ‘of. ‘ 
elements increased the influence of 
party by making it look much 
colourful and impressive, but surprisingh 
enough, with the exception of a handf f 
of people like Palme Dutt, the top | “| 
leadership of the Communist Party has_ 
remained consistently proletarian, a 
many recent desertions by the intelli- 
gentsia have not had the serious conse 
quences that many of them expected 

Allowing for deaths (McManus, 
and Rust) there have been surprising fe 
changes in the leadership of the British 
Communist Party. Dutt, Pollitt, Gallacher, 
Campbell have. been there from the —_ 
earliest years and John Gollan, the. . oie 
present general secretary, is a proletarian — he 
who must have nearly 30 years’ member-. 
ship. The. relative positions of the leaders 
in the hierarchy have changed from time | 
to time, but throughout much the same 
group seems to have kept its hands OD rs 
the reins. Wines 24 

It is a sobering thought that the British me 
Communist Party today is at least six 
times as strong as when it was founded 
in 1920, It is now a typical Communist 
Party with a rank and file used to obey- 
ing the dictates of the leaders as blindly 
as they follow the dictates of Moscow. 
Only a united Labour Party has prevented 
a mass Communist Party emerging in 
Britain—and the communists know this. _ 
They will strive by all means in their 
power to destroy this unity and to dis- 
rupt the Labour Party. That is one clear “i 
lesson of Henry Pelling’s book.* + 

* Adam and Charles Black. 18s. 
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